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MOONLIGHT JULIANITA iN NORMANDY THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By James G. Tyler 


By Frederick J. Boston By Robert Henri iiy George Elmer Brown 


The Finest Gift 


Good Pictures 


HE GOOD PICTURE has every quality of the perfect gift—something that 

the whole family will enjoy, beauty, culture, permanency—genuine enduring 
pleasure. In response to widespread demand, the beautiful paintings by lead- 
ing American artists appearing on the covers of Leslie’s Weekly and JupGE are 
now available, beautifully matted and framed in 34” frames of fumed gray oak 
or mahogany finish. These beautiful prints in full color, framed in size 12” x 14”, 
have found a cherished place in the best homes—they will grace any room. The 
modest price at which they are available in no way reflects their true value, as 
they retain all the qualities of the originals, which are valued as high as $2,000 
as in one instance. This is your opportunity to obtain these beautiful pictures, 
in permanent form, at small cost. It is also the opportunity to extend your 
pleasure to your friends and to settle the question of “what shall I give for 
Christmas."’ The supply is limited—send in your order now. 


JULIANITA by Robert Henri. . . . . . . . 3; $8.00 
IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Browne . . . . 3.00 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . . . . . . = 3.00 
VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle . - . . ... . $8.00 
THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by James G. Tyler. 3.00 
THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.N.A. . . . = 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . ~. —« ae 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; . 2.00 
Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price 


Leslie-Judge Company HIS CANOK-MATE 


THE GOLF GIRL ; 
Sip Sten I Chenietn 627 West 43d Street, New York City By Kreighoff-Roberts 


THE HOME ROAD THE FISHERMAN VIOLIN GIRL CONTENTMENT 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A. By Krieghoff-Roberts By Arthur Litle By Heiter-Roberts 
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Drawn by NANCY Fay. 
Sally—I cut off my hair just because it is so comfortable that way. 





Margot—You girls who bob your hair for comfort remind me of the woman who didn’t wear her wedding 


ring because it was so hot. 





“GEE, I WONDER WHO SHE IS!” 


’Twixt rolling pins and flying things, 


’ oT When Uncle Sam got in the war, 
Gee! I’m Thankful! A soldier I became; I live in constant fear. 


By Kart H. ROGERS For fourteen months I went through My ear is mashed—my teeth are 
USED to play in football games hell gone; 
When I was but a lad, And won my share of fame. My eyes are black as jet. 
And get my body bruised and The Prussian with his lead and gas Who said I was a lucky guy? 
wrenched, A score of times I’ve met. Gosh darn—lI’m living yet! 


My face all bunged up bad. I guess I was a lucky guy, 
My blood would often ooze so fast For see—I’m living yet. Where It Leads 

’Twould get the ground all wet. Rub—You should exercise your 
I guess I was a lucky guy, And now that I’m a married man will-power more. 

For see—I’m living yet. Another war is here Dub—But I don’t want a divorce! 




















little Gobbie!” 


How to Become a Home 


Brewer 
By NORMAN ANTHONY 


REWING is one of our infant 
B industries, and unless Con- 
gress intervenes, has a won- 
derful future; but in order to be- 
come a first class brewer, one must, 
to begin with, have a taste for it. 
No one can be successful in any line 
unless he loves his work and goes at 
it with the right spirit. The Thanks- 
giving season is the time to begin. 

Very little capital is needed, and 
with perseverance, and a thirst for 
knowledge, great heights can be 
reached, especially if the darn stuff 
explodes! 

To begin with, a brewer must 
have a complete equipment, and of 
course the most important thing is a 
still. This can be made very easily 


by taking an old kerosene can and 
attaching to it some copper tubing. 
If you haven’t any copper tubing, 
macaroni 


will do, but macaroni is 
apt to flavor 
the liquor 
The next 
thing is to 
have plenty 
of bottles, 
and when 
using bot- 
tles that 
formerly 
held eye- 
wash and 





DUST UNTO DUSTERS 
“Oh, Jeremiah, how—how much that looks like our dear 


paregoric do not 
cleanse too thorough- 
ly, as this adds to the 
flavoring and gives 
the brew the desired 
tang. Several large 
kettles are needed, 
and if these are un- 
available a very eco- my A] 
nomical substitute is / fy 
the bath tub. Of m 
course this will prevent ordinary 
use of the tub for long intervals, but 
in any worthy calling sacrifices are 
necessary. 

All that is needed now are the in- 
gredients, and these can be pur- 
chased at any fruit stand. The best 
results are obtained from prunes and 
raisins, and a couple of barrels of 
each are sufficient to start a small 
business. After removing the seeds, 
place these fruits in the bath tub, 
and let the mixture stand until the 
janitor or some of the neighbors 
complain. Place the contents in your 
still and run the tubing through the 
ice box by simply boring a hole 
through each side. Boil until drops 
begin to issue from the end of the 
tube. A very handy article for this 
operation is a gas mask. The drops 
will fall at intervals of about a half 
an hour and each drop must be 
caught and immediately placed in a 
bottle and corked so as not to lose 
any strength. After several dozen 
bottles have been filled put them in 
the cellar to stand, and take out in- 
surance on the house. The Thanks- 
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giving season is remote from the in- 


surance season, but safety should be 
considered at all times. 

The last, and most important, re- 
quirement before marketing is to 
have a taster. If any of the wife’s 
relatives are living with you they 
will serve very well for the purpose, 
but if you are temporarily without 
them call in your landlord or some 
creditor. If they live through it, 
your product is a hundred proof, 
which means that after one bottle 
you can prove anything, and the rest 
is simple. 

In merchandizing your product it 
is well to use the follow-up system. 
This is done by simply following a 
person under the influence of pro- 
hibition, and taking his name and 
address. He is sure to prove a 
good customer. For distribution get 
a good reliable revenue officer to 
handle your goods, and do a strictly 
cash-and-carry, business, You’ll prob- 
ably never see any of. your cus- 
tomers again, but you don’t need to 
worry. There’s a drinker born every 
minute! 
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The Goddess Serves 


By RALPH DYER 


SHE stands beside my table pa- 
 tiently waiting to take my order 
—a comely, slim-waisted young god- 
dess in black and white. Hebe in a 
Childs’ setting. No wonder | am 
moved to beam in my happiest fash- 
ion and to cast critical glances into 
the wall mirror. No wonder I am 
secretly annoyed to find that my tie 
has come out of my shirt and is flop- 
ping about with the flagrant inde- 
cency of its kind. Hebe, however, is 
of the naturally well-bred sort and 
so she pretends to ignore the in- 
cident. 

“We have some very good chicken 
pie to-day, sir,” she suggests politely, 
after a very respectable wait. 

“Bring me an order then,” I reply, 
dreamily contemplating the goddess’s 
crown of soft bronze-colored 
and the even perfection of her white 
teeth. “Also the usual griddle cakes 
and coffee. And by the way, did you 
receive that candy all right?” 

“Yes,” she nods, smilingly, “thank 
you, sir.” 


“Oh, don’t mention it! Now—er 


” here I lower my voice to a dis- 
creet whisper, “won't you give me my 
answer to-day?” 


Hebe’s blue 


eves 





The Pup—That kid sure has the 
makings of a thoroughbred in him, I'll 
say! 


hair 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 


JIM BARNES’ LIST OF TEN COMMON 
FAULTS OF GOLFERS 


Changing one’s thought during the progress 


of the swing. 


Sn ee 


cloud. She looks furtively around 
at the great stretch of tables as if 
seeking an avenue of escape. 

“Please don’t refuse me,” I plead. 
“Everything, you know, depends upon 
your answer.” She hesitates. Her 
face blanches. Her fingers play nerv- 
ously with the folds in her apron. A 
strained, breathless moment. Then 

the thrill of her whispered assent. 

As she departs my eyes follow her 
eagerly, and—yes, I might 
as well confess it—greedily. 
What superb poise and car- 
riage! Truly, I have named 
her well. Nervously I await 
her return. The suspense is 
terrible. Great Heavens, what 
if she fails to keep her prom- 
ise? My heart stands still at 
the dire thought. 

The minutes drag past with 
aggravating calmness. Will 
she never come? At last my 
ears detect a light step on the 
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tiled floor. Hebe is back again, plac- 
ing a loaded tray at my elbow. | 
glance quickly at its contents. Then, 
with an inward sigh of relief I sink 
back in my chair. 


Indeed, this Hebe is a goddess 
in more ways than one. For what 
other waitress would go out of 


her way to bring two helpings of 
maple sirup with a man’s griddle 
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THE WIDOW 


Assets and Liabilities 
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“What's Second-story Jiggers looking so down-hearted about?” 
“Well, he says he spent ten years learning his specialty and now people are keeping their valuables in the cellar.” 
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Pretieless ee 


One of JUDGE’S Favorites—Marjorie 


Photo by Apne 











Cutting Down Cobb ~, 


By Water Pricuarp Eaton 


HY is it that a fat man—or 

W woman—who has by the ex- 
ercise of a little sanity and 
moderation in eating, contrived to 
take off thirty pounds, thereupon 
feels impelled to tell the world all 
about it, to exult and sing as if a 
miracle had been performed, and as 
if the ways and means were a mes- 
sage of salvation to mankind?  Be- 
ing myself just Irvin Cobb’s height 
and weighing a hundred and forty- 
eight pounds to his (formerly) two 
hundred and thirty-six, I ask this 
question with some annoyance. Now, 
if he’d only write a book telling me 
how to put on weight, not take it off, 
that would be something else again. 
Irvin implies that he put his on by 
making breakfast his heartiest meal, 
with the exception of luncheon and 
dinner, and by taking plenty of ex- 
ercise. I have tried these methods 
for some forty years, quite without 
success. The more I eat, the thinner 
I get. “One Third Off” has nothing 








that was th’ 


Tommy—Gee, Ma, 
best Thanksgiving dinner I ever 
had to take castor-oil after! 





i 
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forme. I’msure 
I don’t know 
why I should re- 
view it. 

In fact, I can’t 
review it, be- 
cause my wife has taken it away from 
me. My wife is reducing. In a 
thoughtless moment, I told her she 
was getting fat, and now we are diet- 
ing. Never tell your wife she is get- 
ting fat, especially if you are fond of 
sweet desserts, hot biscuits, fresh 
butter, baked potatoes, thick yellow 
cream, and practically everything 
else good to eat, except, as Irvin Cobb 
points out, boiled spinach. Boiled 
spinach is guaranteed not to put an 
ounce of fat on your bones. It never 
will on mine! 


S I say, my wife is reducing. 
** Cobb’s ideal is to get down from 
two hundred and thirty-six pounds 
to one hundred and eighty. He has 
reached a hundred and ninety al- 


FULLER HUMOR = 


> a 


Fat Boy—I be.cha I kin eat more’n 
you on Thanksgiving. 

“Aw, g’wan! I kin stretch like 
ever thing.” 





My wife’s ideal is to come 
down from a hundred and thirty- 
six to ninety-eight, but she argues, 
no doubt logically, that while Cobb 
can spot her a hundred pounds to 
start with, there should be no es- 
sential difference in the method of 


ready. 


reducing. So she has taken the book 
to find out how he did it, and to see 
whether his diet is like that laid 
down by Vance Thompson in “Eat 
and Grow Thin.” My wife bought 
Vance’s book with great hope, but 
found that to keep body and soul 
together by his method our humble 
board would have to groan under 
roast duck, guinea fowl, partridges, 
quail, lobster, oysters, turkey, alli- 
gator pears, and the like. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Elsie—You won't 
you Uncle John, that we’ve only 
got one turkey? 


ferget, 
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Three days before Thanksgiving. 
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Not in a Fight 
(HARLEY is a 

4 mild-mannered, 
inoffensive darky, 
the janitor of an 
office building, 
quiet, efficient. 

One morning 
Charley reported 
for duty with a 
large piece of court 
plaster decorating 
the immediate vicinity of his right 
eye. There was no vanity attendant 
on its application. The size and 
shape of the adornment proved, be- 
yond doubt, that it was there for a 
more practical reason. 

“Been in a fight, Charley?” 
one inquired. 

“No, sah.” 

“Where'd you get the gin?” 
in a confidential whisper. 

“‘Ain’t had no gin, sah.” 

“How come, then?” 

Charley grinned. His marital 
troubles were no secret. “Mah wife 


some 


This 


12 


kinda raised a li'l’ rumpus. Tha’s 
all, sah.” 

“Thought you said you hadn’t been 
fighting.” 

“No, sah, da’t right. 
back.” 


I jes’ looked 


Peter’s Pence 
Jack—-What was the denomination 
of the bill you loaned me? 
Jim—Catholic, I guess. 
rate, it keeps Lent very well. 


At any 


Chestnut Stuffing 
| N this glad season, when plans for 

Thanksgiving are heard on 
every hand and the busy hum of 
dinner pre- 
parations 
deadens the 
sibilant hiss 
from thou- 
sands of 
grin d- 
stones, we 
are proud 
indeed to 























feel that $, 


we too (ay. 
have our 7a 
x 





small part \ 

to play ty. 

in these 
merry fes- aa Ai 
tivities 


For whc has ever felt truly thankful 
without turkey and stuffing? 

And of all the stuffings there are, 
surely the turkey stuffed with chest- 
nuts is finer, flavored more deli- 
ciously and of a savor superior to 
all contenders. Turkey stuffed with 
chestnuts! What could be more de- 
lightful! Particularly if the chest- 
nuts be of that ancient variety 
that we alone can supply. 

While others are thoughtlessly 
using their chestnuts through 
the long months, printing them 
with pictures and without pic- 
tures, serving them up hot all 
summer and cold all winter, we 
alone can be relied upon to con- 
serve a goodly mess 
of the oldest and most 
venerable chestnuts 
for the happy Thanks- 
giving Season. Tur- 
key stuffed with chest- 
nuts! Truly, reading 
maketh a full man! 





NOAH HANDS OUT A FEW GOOD ONES 
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; HEN man sits down and looks 

W around him, and views the 

blessings that are his, he 

jeers the little griefs that hound him, 

and cries, “Great Cesar!” and “Gee 
Whiz!” 

The poor man has more comforts 
near him than kings and princes 
used to know; and if he whines the 
gods should steer him back to the 
4 things of long ago. Queen Bess, who 
aa used to rule the British, would swear 
Mat times, her temper frayed; for all 
day long the flies were skittish, and 
window screens had not been made. 
She had all things that wealth com- 
manded, in such unhappy times as 
those, yet every minute big flies 
landed upon her forehead or her 
nose. 

The humblest worker in cur vil- 
lage has screens o’er every window 
pane; and hungry flies, intent on pil- 
milage, find all attempts at entrance 
vain. 
~ When good Queen Bess would light 
her palace, she looked in vain for 
‘lectric lights; cheap rushlights 
burned, so help me Alice, and gave 
_jnew darkness to the nights. And 
+ they filled all the rooms with va- 
pors that nearly strangled poor 
old Bess; and if she cut unseemly 
| | capers, it was no miracle, I guess. 
' |In those punk days a queen had 
reason to say that life was but a 
frost; for everything was out of 
| | season, and nothing worth a half its 
cost. 

But now the honest toiling voter 
| finds life serene and gay and bright; 





he journeys homeward in his motor, 
and turns a switch to get a light. 
And when the old time nights grew 





Lite Is a Success 
By Watt Mason 


Illustration by RatpH BARTON 






chilly, Queen Bess’s servants made 
a fire; escaping smoke then drove 
her silly, and cinders fell on her at- 
tire. And soot would blow all o’er her 
person, from out the fireplace, broad 
end deep, and she would have a spell 
ef cursin’, that made her maids of 
honor weep. And if a queen was 
thus bejiggered, and maddened till 
her brain grew hot, oh, gentle reader. 
have you figured what must have 
been the poor man’s lot? 

But now the poor man has a heater 
that blithely warms his careworr 
toes; so, in the name of Mike and 
Feter, why should he speak about his 
woes? 

When poor Queen Bess desired 
some singing, or music by the new 
jazz band, her servitors were busy 
Lringing the music sharps, at her 
command. And some had colds and 
some were pickled, and all of them 
were full of prunes; and no sane 
monarch could be tickled by such a 
bughouse lot of tunes. And all the 
rushlights, badly smoking, made 
people sneeze when they would sing; 
and sparks flew round, for serfs were 
stoking the palace fires, like every- 
thing. And then the queen would 
get red-headed, and wring her hands 
and cuss and weep, and have the sing- 
ers all imbedded in mortar, in the 
donjon keep. 

We spend our evenings phono- 
graphing, we turn a craik, and then, 
behold, we hear the singing, talking, 
laughing, of artists true, in tones of 
gold. 

Oh, life is fine and good and pleas- 
ant, and if you’d prove that it stacks 
high, compare a sample of the pres- 
ent with life as lived in days gone by. 
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RELEASED THROUGH UNITED ARTISTS. 


Doris Kenyon, leading woman for George 


Arliss in his latest picture. 


T has become the custom for 
1 somebody to discover, every 

now and so often, that Char- 
lie Chaplin is a great actor. It 
is also the fashion to set down 
this opinion as if it were a giant 
firecracker, calculated to make every- 
body jump. The Manchester Guar- 
dian has decided to take him up in a 
serious way, and its critic declares 


PAKAMUUNT 


that Charlie must have studied 
cats and learned from them 
his sudden, sharp and em- 
phatic manners. It seems to 
us much more likely that the 
cats have been studying Char- 
lie. You may remember that 
a cat can look at a king, so 
why not go further and watch 
the highest salaried actor in 
motion pictures. 

As a matter of fact, if there 
is anything in common be- 
tween Chaplin and the cats it 
is more than likely that no 
imitation or infringement of 
copyright is present on either 
side. Both Charlie and the 
cats attended the same school, 
though he never achieved their pro- 
ficiency in giving the school yell. 
Naturally, the school to which we 
refer is that run by old, hard Knox. 
Such captains of industry as are 
among its alumni speak tenderly of 
it as Experience Academy. They owe 
no more to their training than Chap- 
lin, but he seems a little bitter. 
Probably he can’t forget the amazing 





Gloria Swanson and Wallace Reid, in “Don’t Tell Everything” 


it 


FILMS AND 





FLIM FLAM 


Bonnie Prince Charlie 


By Heywoop Broun 


number of kicks which he received in 
the early days without compensation. 
Then, too, there must be regret for 
every time he slipped or tumbled in 
the days before he had ever met 
a camera man. Just consider the 
financial value of a film showing the 
infant Chaplin first learning to walk! 
If there were only such a picture we 
might know whether or not he was 
born with those shoes on. However, 
the parents of Chaplin were not suffi- 
ciently far seeing. No deal was 
made for the motion picture rights 
to his first tumbles. 

But even after learning to walk, 
Chaplin continued to fall around a 
good deal without charge. Some- 
times he was kicked or pushed, and 
all these million dollar happenings 
were done for no more than street 
corner audiences. Chaplin came at 
last to be a paid performer, but he 
received very little for being knocked 
about. It was inevitable that he 
should be knocked about because he 
was too small to seem a heroic figure 
on the stage. It was not until Chap- 
lin realized that there was something 
tragic as well as comic in being 
kicked that he became a great actor. 
Through his art he was able in the end 
to make even custard pies seem cosmic. 


I jis new picture is called “The Idle 
Class,” and there was at least a 
suggestion in this title that Chaplin 
planned to turn reformer and put 
some of his well-known socialism into 
pantomime. “The economic deter- 
minism of history” sounds like a 
rather large order for dumb show, 
but Charlie could act it out with his 
feet alone. As a matter of fact he 
didn’t. “The Idle Class” has no 
economic significance. Even 
Charlie remains neutral. He 
plays a fop and a tramp. The 
réle of the fop enables him, for 
the first time, to surround him- 
self with the glamour of good 
clothes, and he is fully as glitter- 
ing a figure as John Barrymore. 
That, of course, has always been 
an important factor in the comic 
caperings of Chaplin. Even 
when he did grotesque things he 
did them beautifully. No man 
in the world ever fell down more 
gracefully. When kicked in the 
lower part of the back his body 
immediately assumed the best 
lines of Greek sculpture. 











(Paramount 





Rudolph Valentino, Walter Long and Agnes Ayres 
in 
“The Sheik” 


Aside from the good clothes, “The 
Idle Class” is much like other Chaplin 
films, although well below his best. 
It is not to be compared with “Shoul- 
der Arms,” or with “The Kid.” 
After seeing “The Idle Class” one is 
moved to regret that Chaplin’s genius 
is not two-sided. At interpretation 
he is distinctly inspired, but in the 
creation of scenarios for himself he 
is just facile and clever. 


se A HL," sighed a French writer in 

“% Le Figaro, “if Moliére had 
known Chaplin!” It is just as per- 
tinent to regret that Chaplin was not 
born in the time of Shakespeare, or, 
better yet, Shakespeare in the time 
of Chaplin. In the one case we 
should have been spared some of the 
fearful low comedy figures in the 
Shakespearean tragedies who were in- 
troduced to furnish relief. Instead 


of thinking up puns, Shakespeare 
would have had to do no more than 
say, “Now you run onawhile,Charlie, 
and fall around and kid them a bit 
until it’s time for the murder.” 
Still, it might have been even better 
for Chaplin to have had Shakespeare 
with him at Hollywood. Shakespeare 
could have thought up some better 
device for “‘The Idle Class’”’ than to 
have Charlie hide in a_ telephone 
booth just because he finds that he 
has come out fully clad with the ex- 
ception of his trousers. Chaplin 
does not bank enough on his dignity. 
The moment would have been finer 
if he proceeded to stride along head 
high, and eyes flashing, even without 
trousers. Shakespeare could have 
taught him that. Indeed, King Lear 
was written in just about that spirit. 
Shakespeare not having been avail- 
able, Chaplin has done an amusing 
picture for himself, but one which 
does not begin to call upon his full 
powers. The only note of radicalism 
struck in the entire film comes just 
at the end when Charlie kicks a cap- 
tain of industry. This is its only 
constructive suggestion. 


HAVING seen Charlie Chaplin ap- 
pearing in action with himself 
we were not surprised to find that 
double exposure was prevalent all 
along the line. In fact Bill Hart in 
“Three Word Brand” was three char- 
acters, twin brothers and_ their 
father. Still, he was modest enough 
never to appear on the screen more 
than twice at the same time. One 
Bill Hart face is rather impressive. 
He is among the most eloquent of 
ruminants and, although he stares 
out into space a little longer than we 
like, there is a certain pleasure in 
watching the fine eyes and the long 
head. Two Bill Harts seen together 
are excessive. It doubles inaction. 
And as he stares out from two places 
at once it is easy to think up some 
other face you would prefer to see. 
It might, for instance, be the face 
of Elsie Ferguson, who animates 
“Footlights” and makes it amusing. 
This is the story of a young Ameri- 
can actress, found in a cheap Bowery 
theater, who becomes famous when a 
shrewd manager makes her change 
her name from Lizzie Parsons to 
Mlle. Liza Parsinova. This much of 
the story we were willing to accept, 
but there was one incident which 
overtaxed our credulity. The heroine 
was having a big moment in the play 
when suddenly we were shown two 
stage hands standing in the wings 
stalking. One of them began to watch 
¥Ythe actress, and he was so impressed 
and so carried away that he nudged 
the other. Then both of them looked 
and both of them stopped talking. 
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THE BOOZE HUNT 





The smart set have taken to this new sport with joy. The booze-hounds locate 
the still and you can easily guess the rest. 


Jolson, the Jester 


A L JOLSON says that it’s so hard 


to get into the Biltmore Hotel 

that it takes a letter from the 
Pope. He says he went there with a 
letter from his Rabbi but they 
wouldn’t even open it. 

In his monologue toward the end 
of “Bombo” he takes his audience con- 
siderably into his more or less ficti- 
tious confidence and in a rambling sort 
of way, hooks up the probable with 
the impossible so humorously that he 
leaves his audience gasping for breath. 
When he infers that New York has 
become a two weeks’ stand he touches 
humorously on what is fast becoming 
a truth. New York in the past sea- 
son has declared itself as willing to 
pay for only such offerings as are 
worth the money. It’s a long run or 
a quick one these days. 

Again speaking of the Biltmore (we 
wonder what the hotel did to him) he 
says that the long silken rope with 
the big tassel at the end of it which 
hung down over his pillow caused him 
so much curiosity that his fingers 
itched to pull it. Yet so grand was 
it that he didn’t dare. For nights 
he feared the thing till, screwing up 
enough courage, he did pull it ex- 
pecting some awful calamity to fol- 
low. What do you suppose hap- 
pened as a result of the pull? The 
story was suggested to him by what 
actually happened to him in a hotel 
in Philadelphia. 

Speaking of Philadelphia which 
has stood for so much from those 
who call it the city of the dead, 
Jolson in a merry, quippish moment, 
referring to the voyage of Colum- 
bus says that the weary nights of 
Columbus must have been the Phil- 
adelphia chapter. 

Political Washington comes in 
for its share of his satire when 
mention is made of one who col- 
lects gold and never works. And 
our delinquent telephone service is 
heavily scored when the King of 
Spain, one Ferdinand, is trying his 


crochet. I jes’ nacherly feel the call \ 
of the needle.” 


for his health. He wanted to go there 
because he could speak the language. — 


By GeEorGE MITCHELL 


durndest to be_ heard. Says he: 
“Nobody’s been listening to me for 
over a week.” To which Jolson speed- 
ily and quite zippily comes back with: 
“You must have been standing in a 
telephone booth.” 

One of his best stories is almost 
too subtly hidden away in that de- 
licious scene in which he appears toa 
be misunderstood by a man he refers 
to as “just a big brute man.” Jolson’s 
trembling lip and pathetic timidity is 
very funny, not to say very artistic. 
“You don’t even know if I’m well or 
not,” he says. “I just love birds and 
flowers. I was playing with a little 
animal the other day. A nice, furry 
little animal it was and I jes’ played 
with it all day and nobody would 
come near me for a week! I jes’ love 
gentle things. Some days I'd like to 
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He says he went to Atlantic City 
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But it was too cold. So he went to 
New Orleans, but there is was too hot. 
“You may imagine how hot it was,” 
he says, “when a greyhound was chas- 
ing a rabbit through the streets and 
beth were walking.” Later he came 
to New York, where he engaged an 
apartment of four rooms and _ tub, 
from which he moved to the surburbs 
and took a little house. “It was 
painted green,” says he, “and you may 
imagine how small it was. People 
used to come and drop letters in it.” 

“Do you know why the people on 
the Ark couldn't cut the cards?” he 
asks, and when everybody has given it 
up: “Because Noah sat on the deck.” 

We were very much interested in 
learning from Jolson where he gets 
his stories. This led to his dressing- 
room, where we found him after the 
performance in a black sweater and a 
gracious mood. Most of his stories 
are picked up from actual experi- 
ences. He says he used to try them 
on the family, but that didn’t always 
work out. Once he heard the story 
of the poor artist who was stony 
broke. “You mean the wolf’s at the 
door?” said Jolson. “Not only at 
the door,” said the poor artist, “but 
she’s had a litter of pups in the 
vestibule.” Jolson thought it a 
good story and told it to his wife, 
but she couldn’t see it and Jolson 
gave it up till one night he told it 
to a little circle of friends who 
laughed their heads off. He lost 
faith in home judgment and now 
tries his stories outside. 

The funniest thing about travel- 
ing, he told us, is the number of 
people who know it all. It seems 
that he was crossing the border into 
Canada, by auto. While he was in 
with the customs officials his friends 
waited outside in the car. Said one 
of his friends to a Canuck: “You’ve 
seen Jolson, haven’t you?” and the 
Canadian, not to be outdone, re- 
sponded quite loftily: “Oh, my, yes. 
I’ve a cousin living there.” 
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JU DGE 


“Wuy Do WE DIE?” 

HIS is the lo- 

quacious little 

brother to “Is 
life worth 
living?” 
and “Is 
mar- 
riage 
a fail- 
ure?’’ 
The old 
queru- 
lousness was pettish with iow spirits. 
This addition to the questionnaire 
indicates high and combative indig- 
nation at Nature. Hasty pudding 
scientists are bathing the answer in 





germs and protoplasms. This is in- 
conclusive. 
This overleaping inquisitiveness 


dissolves too much unfinished busi- 
ness. It scents the unicorns already 
chasing lambs through Wall Street. 
We must first settle why we get cold 
toes, why we fatten in the middle, 
why roots grow downward and the 
fruit upward. And then it is a sol- 
emn duty to soothe the quavering cry 
of those who ask why we were born. 

Evidently some passion flowers 
want to be in full bloom when Gabriel 
winds the resurrection blast. This 
yearning is laudable. But would it 
not be a deadly blow in these hard 
times to throw all the post mortem 
autopsies and life insurance com- 
panies out of work? 


“LLOYD GEORGE, GENTLEMEN!” 


E says 
he will 
come, 
if he 
gets 
time. 

We 
would 
rather 
see 
him 

than five aces. He is the parliamen- 
tary Tamerlane the Tartar. Every 

uplifter would listen to him for a 

hint. Every politician would hope to 





catch some of the magic of Merlin 
from his dripping joviality. For he 
is the man who took the beetling 
brows from trouble, and makes toil 
as sweet as summer. 

No matter who is out of work, 
one-quarter of the human race stays 
awake nights finding work for him. 
With nerves as firm as a real estate 
agent he can traffic in a world full of 
riddles and spin out the answers like 
an information bureau. 

He makes more news than all our 
divorces, and has less rancor than a 
candidate for dog-catcher. He can 
make the cloudiest day drop quails 
and manna to-morrow, and can find 
bones in Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
We have watched with zest the alac- 
rity with which he drowns every cat 
that yowls, and all we are waiting for 
now is to see if any of them are 
coming back. 


NEW AND PLEASANT TAXATION 


N Germany 

it is pro- 
posed to tax 
every per- 
son whose 
waist line 
exceedsa 
certain cir- 
cumfer- 
ence. Thus 
every Ger- 
man must 
pay for his 
place in the 
sun. The value of the fat of the 
land is reduced to inches or a frac- 
tion thereof, and the corporeal incre- 
ment of gluttons becomes a proof of 
patriotism. It is assumed that the 
shrinking population will be put in 
such high good humo: that its appe- 
tite will improve and its exemption 
disappear. 

The British Government is selling 
Jordan water and shells from Galilee 
to raise funds for Palestine. In 
Colorado Springs a hearty fine is 
imposed upon all pedestrians who 
permit themselves to be struck by 
automobiles. Every wind that blows 
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brings details of taxes on bald heads, 
bachelors, boot legs, birthday parties, 
fish stories, blushes, bladders, blis- 
ters, on every pie and the finger in it. 

Political economy begins to smile 
with chortling geniality. Its gravity 
is cackling at the discovery that the 
frailties and foibles of man may be 
turned into golden thrift. 


“PLAIN CROOKS” 


P. JEN- 
NINGS, of 
Bethlehem, 
Pa., once 
lauded the 
Soviets as 
statesmen 
of high 
moral qual- 
ities, up- 
right shep- 
herds of 
their flocks, 
benignant 
philos- 

ophers with intellects at once com- 
prehensive and acute. He accused 
our State Department of maligning 
the Bolsheviki, and of being utterly 
destitute of the power of discerning 
truth. Six months in Russia sharp- 
ened his own power of discerning 
falsehood, and he now vociferously 
and damnatorily limelights the So- 
viets as “plain crooks.” 

Thus the idol worshippers at long 
distance recoil on close contact. 
They mistake their taste for fact, 
and become fanatics through their 
susceptibilities. 

The exasperation of these victims 
of their own credulity is ludicrous. 
When they are stung, they howl in 
a paroxysm at the discovery that 
their pet is a python. Their sweet 
dream explodes with extraordinary 
bitterness. The flop from a higher 
to a lower order of civilization must 
be a most painful process. What 
branch of psychology is it that wraps 
an American in the obsession that 
there is degeneracy in his own land 
and enlightenment in the land of 
social morass? 
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DISARMAMENT AS IT WAS WRITTEN 
“They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 


sword against nation, 


Quite True 


ITTLE Cupid oft unravels 
Tangled skeins that go astray; 
Little Cupid always travels 
In the straight and arrow way. 


From the Red Sea to the Black Sea, 
Though we walk or ride in hacks, 
All existence is a taxi, 
With the accent on the tax. 


You must cultivate some ism 
When you’re thirsty for a nip, 
So go in for hypnotism, 
With the accent on the hip. 


A Yawp About Yap 


By Wm. S. ADKINS 
F YAP 
Mayhap 
You well may reck. 
The map 
Shows Yap 
As just a speck. 


Yet Yap, 
Old chap, 
Makes quite a mess. 
The scrap 
O’er Yap 
Fills half the press. 


neither shall they learn war any more.”—Isaiah ii. 4; Micah iv. 3 


The Bright Side 
Amateur Gardner (inspecting very 
unsatisfactory crop, the result of his 
season’s labors)—I’m afraid I should 
have used much more fertilizer. 
His Wife—But think how the 
weeds would have grown! 


Tired 
“I bought these records only six 
months ago and I haven’t played 
them more than five hours a day and 
they’re all worn out already.” 
“But, madam, we only guarantee 
our records for six thousand miles.” 
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i reward that one might expect only from open flattery. 








Alma Tell 
in 
“Main Street” 





"T ite: more often I go to the 
theater these nights, the more 
I am persuaded to believe in 
plagiarism. In the past I have stead- 
fastly decried it, and have not without 
absurd heat exposed those of our play- 
wrights who have been guilty of it. 
But time is a wise teacher, and I have 
come to change my mind. After sit- 
ting through the bulk of original plays 
that our American playwrights have 
written this season, I am firmly con- 
vinced that it would be much better 
for our theater if they were to for- 
sake originality and pilfer the work 
of others. 

The originality of the average 
American playwright is an awe-in- 
spiring thing. It generally takes some 
such masterly form as causing the 
detective, instead of the dissolute 
nephew, to turn out to be the mur- 
derer, or showing that the pearl neck- 
lace which the crooks have con- 
temptuously rejected as paste is gen- 
uine. After a protracted period of 
such originality, even the most high- 
spirited defender of law and justice is 
ready to shout at the top of his lungs 





“Main Street” frankly lays the Small Town open to the severest criticism and reaps a 


In Defence of Plagiarism 


By GrEorGE JEAN NATHAN 


for bold and outright plagiarism. 
This is my present attitude. I can see 
no good in holding back longer. Why 
go on night after night listening to 
original American plays in which 
Brass-Knuckle Gus is reformed by 
Love, in which the persecuted push- 
cart peddler, Abe Einstein, is discov- 
ered in Act IV to have a heart of 
gold and is thereupon promptly 
elected to membership in the Union, 
Brook and Knickerbocker clubs, and 
in which Fleurette Duchamps wins 
back her husband, Hugo, by outwitting 
the grass widow, Kraus—why, as I 
say, go on ruining one’s ear-drum with 
such stuff when there are half a hun- 
dred toothsome ideas lying around 
loose in European plays ready to be 
cabbaged? 


APPRECIATE, of course, that this 

is no startlingly new idea that I 
am advancing. A number of our or- 
iginal American playwrights have not 
only anticipated me, but have already 
put it into practice. A few years 
ago, for instance, I went to see a farce 
by one of our original American play- 
wrights that would have been woe- 
fully dull stuff had not the sagacious 
fellow been wise enough to lift his 
chief comic scene from Sacha Guitry’s 
farce, “La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom.” 
By way of another example, I recall 
having looked at a satirical farce com- 
edy by the same original playwright— 
this was a year or two later—the cen- 
tral idea of which was suspiciously 
like that of the Hun, Scholz’s, satirical 
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farce comedy, “Borrowed Souls.” The 
idea of this latter play appeared, in- 
deed, to be so appealing that not only 
was it cabbaged by one of our 
geniuses, but by two. For a third in- 
stance, the most amusing comedy of 
one of our most original playmakers— 
a dramatist whose gems illuminate 
several of the anthologies—is in tex- 
ture brother to a comedy that richly 
entertained the Paris boulevards about 
eleven years ago. 

As a general rule, however, the 
trouble with our original playwrights 
is that, when they have sufficient mod- 
esty to use the ideas of other men, 
they make the mistake of seizing upon 
the poor ideas of these men and let- 
ting the good ones go. What they need 
is a schooling in plagiarism, that they 
may learn just where the good ideas 
are. With my customary sense of con- 
structive criticism, I therefore come 
to their assistance. An _ excellent 
farce-comedy situation remains to be 
stolen—to give a first example—from 
the last act of Rip and Bousquet’s 
“The Habit of a Lackey.” This epi- 
sode evoked roars of laughter when 
it was disclosed to French audiences 
six or seven years ago and, if pru- 
dently transferred to an American set- 
ting, would doubtless never be recog- 
nized as being other than original by 
our native theatrical commentators. 
By way of reassuring our playwrights, 
they need have nothing to fear in the 
matter of exposure from these com- 
mentators. As a general thing, the 
acquaintance that these gentlemen en- 
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“Main Street.” 


Adapted by Harvey O’Higgins and Harrie 
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from the most talked of novel of the day. 


joy with foreign dramatic literature 
is limited to the reprints in L’I/lustra- 
tion, the resume of play plots in 
Variety, and the dramatic department 
in the Tuesday edition of The Chris- 
tain Science Monitor. These do not 
cover the field in a way that would 
be dangerous, so our playwrights need 
not suffer profound trepidation. 

Another good idea may be found 
in a German play called “The Forest 
of Bliss.” This idea, a study in 
romance opposed to realism, would 
come in very nicely, as would also the 
idea of another German play, produced 
in the Berlin Kleines-Theater in 1913, 
called “Jettchen Gebert.” Cross the 
line into France, and still another 
available idea may be found in the 
extremely humorous farce of Robert 
Dieudonne wherein the home of the 
hero and his wife and that of the 
hero and his inamorata are decorated 
in exactly the same manner, to the 
befuddlement of the hero in Act II 
when he arrives in an elegantly stewed 
condition. Here in Paris our play- 
wrights may further find an excellent 
comic situation in the Grand Guignol 
play of eight seasons ago entitled 
“The Big Match,” to say nothing of 
a second Guignol sketch named “The 
Benefactress.” 


Bur what do our original play- 
wrights do? Instead of cabbag- 
ing the best ideas of their European 
confreres, ideas such as those of 
Foldes, Heltai, Rittner, Molnar, Bahr, 
Paul, et al., they carelessly cabbage 
the worst. Well, not all of them, since 
we must not forget that one of them 
a few years ago lifted Bahr’s “Kinder” 
almost in toto. But this, unfortu- 
nately, is a too infrequent occurrence. 
Usually the American playwright 


spoils the whole thing by changing the 
cabbaged idea a little, and adding to 
it something original of his own. Or, 
when he does not do this, he shows a 
weak power of selection, and picks 
out an inferior idea in one of the 
foreign plays. He exercises no dis- 
crimination whatever, but grabs the 
first idea that he encounters. Thus, 
when he makes an appropriation from 


Bahr, he takes “Kinder” and loses 
sight of “The Yellow Nightingale” 
entirely. Thus, when he achieves a 


glom from Dreyer, he takes “The 
Pastor’s Daughter of Streladorf” and 
overlooks “Three.” 


‘HE legal or ethical aspects of the 

matter do not at the moment con- 
cern me. Something must be done— 
and done soon—to get the American 
theater out of its present doldrums. 
We must be patriotic, and get busy. 
Let no foreign nation stand in our 
way! Why was the American theater 
so alive during the late war? Because, 
under cover of war and the incidental 
abrogation of copyright laws, our 
playwrights took unto’ themselves 
whatever they found and liked in 
Continental theatrical literature. Why 
should they stop now, simply because 
the war has stopped? For any intelli- 
gent answer to which question I offer 
a grand prize consisting of a pass to 
any one of the following original 
American plays: “Pot-Luck,” “The 
Man in the Making,” “Wait Till We’re 
Married,” “Like a King,” “Beware of 
Dogs,” “The Skylark,” “The Teaser,” 
“Honors Are Even,” “Sonny,” “The 
Scarlet Man,” “The Triumph of X,” 
“The Detour,” “Personality,” “The 
Poppy God,” “Back Pay,” “The Elton 
Case,” “Only 38,” or “Lilies of the 
Field.” 
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Alma Tell as Carol Kennicott and 
McKay Morris as Dr. Will Kennicott 


ROMAN 
By Marie Ellyson 


EHIND the door-veil on the chair 
Within my chamber she sits 
there— 
My dainty little Roman guest, 
Whose profile is adorable, 
Whose hair is like a strange bird’s 
nest 
Of gold-silk web that crowns her full 
Contour, so vestal young and sweet 
The mauve-cloud raiment won’t con- 
ceal 
The charm and leaves quite bare the 
feet 
And knees, at which Milords might 
kneel... 
She’s reading how a Girl became 
Marquise through love long years 
ago 
And made her beauty into fame... 
The little gull! does she not know 
That she is fairer to behold 
In flesh, alive, all white and gold? 
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Third Eye 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 
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editorial “we” for “I” because 

since writing my article of last 
week I came across an ancient parch- 
ment which begins “We, the people 
of the United States.” I will not 
plagiarize, and I am not the people. 
I am only one-half of one per cent. of 
them. So I return to the egotistic I. 


i] HAVE abandoned the use of the 


N°? man ever wounds more type or 

defaces more good white paper 
than Upton Sinclair. This is un- 
doubtedly a good thing for the print- 
ing trade. Whenever there is a de- 
pression in the greatest trade in the 
world—type-setting—the printers go 
in a delegation, I am told, to Upton’s 
bungalow on some sun-kist California 
slope and ask him to write an exposé, 
a thriller or an autobiography or two. 
Upton is a kindly radical and re- 
sponds over night. The forces he 
sets in motion wake up the news- 
paper critics and the squad of letter- 
writers. Copy pours in, and proof- 
readers, linotype operators § and 
make-up men begin to restock their 
celiars. 

Upton, like all radicals, is im- 
peccably respectable. That is as it 
should be. If the upper classes 
among the muck-rakers and radicals 
do not set an example of morai and 
mental cleanliness to the lower classes 
among the planet-jolters and Utopia 
blue-printers, who shall do it? Upton 
is as clean and white as the only be- 
gotten offspring of the union of Little 





Lord Fauntleroy and Little Eva. He 
is tenuous, ethereal and you can hear 
the beat of his wings across the 
continent. 

I was lately snoring from page to 
page in Upton’s latest book, “The 
Book of Life,” when I came across the 
paragraph wherein he tells us how 
happy he was when he resisted Jack 
London’s invitation to a drink. Poor 
Jack’s kidneys gave out at forty, 
triumphantly shouts Upton, while 
Upton’s—I am pleased to inform a 
thankful public—are still only one- 
half of one per cent. wilted. An un- 
kindly writer for a New York news- 
paper comments that it may be better 
to be a dead Jack London than a live 
Upton Sinclair. 

Fie! Upton is alive and keeping 
the printers at work. That Sinclair’s 
books never ferment like Jack’s is 
of no importance. He is a child of 
the times—cleanly, sober, serious and 
cut-and-dried. Jacks may come and 
Jacks may go, but Uptons go on 
forever. 


ISARMAMENT has now become 

such a craze that I have it from 
Broken-Nose Reginald, our private 
block burglar, that the bandits of the 
country—through the foremen of the 
crime-waves—have invited the police 
chiefs of all our large cities to meet 
them in conference at Lemon Hill, 
near Philadelphia, to enter intc powr- 
parlers for a general disarmament on 
both sides. Reginald tells me that 
this conference will meet at the same 
time as the Washington conference 
to arrange the date for the next 
war. 

The bandits, Reginald says, will not 
disarm unless they secure absolute 
assurances from the police chiefs that 
they are not to be molested in black- 
jacking private citizens. In return, 
the bandits guarantee in writing that 
no policeman will be molested in the 
pursuit of sleep or flasks—which the 
foremen of the crime waves claim 
is the sole prerogative of the po- 
licemen. 

Further, policemen will be notified 
personally of a hold-up one hour be- 
fore it takes place, thereby giving 
the guardians of the peace time to 
sequestrate themselves. No bandit, 
in return, will use anything on a 
citizen more dangerous than a black- 
jack, brass knuckles or a knife. Po- 
licemen shall be armed in the same 
manner, so that in case a policeman 
and a bandit inadvertently come face 
to face a fair fight will ensue. 

Reginald himself will go to the 
Lemon Hill conference with what he 
calls the Reginald Plan. I will out- 
line this plan—which we discussed 
after his weekly entry into my apart- 
ment—next week. 


2 


G PEAKING about old parchments, 

while rambling around the old 
Museum of Erstwhile Constitutions 
in New Dorp, Staten Island, I came 
across the most curious document 
that it has ever been my pleasure to 


decipher. It was in Sanscrit, which 
was the native dialect of India and 
is now only used by Congressmen in 
expounding their ideas. 

This document was nothing less 
than the constitution of the State of 
Bunkdustani, the most advanced of 
the ancient East Indian provinces. If 
you remember, it was the Punkblab 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Optimist (who has just succeeded 
in wrecking his car)—Well, thank 
goodness, now I don’t have to spend 
any more time trying to locate that 
squeak! 
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Much, and No More 


Emery, the well-known 
in Mamaroneck. The 

about one o'clock, 
while exercising his dogs, he 
was approached by an old _ Irish- 
woman with her arms full of bundles. 
She said she had to get to New York. 
Mr. Emery said she could catch a 
train at Larchmont, but not at 
Mamaroneck. 

“But Oi can’t walk to Larchmont,” 
she protested. 

Mr. Emery got into his auto and 
drove her to the Larchmont station. 
As she left the car she gazed at him 
and said: 

“Yer an Englishman, ain’t yez?” 

“Yes, mother,” he replied. 

“Well,” she said, “fall Oi got to say 
is to hill wid Lloyd Garge!”—New 
York Evening World. 


That 
Edward 

actor, lives 
other night 


And Finally the Fine 

“What comes after the purchase 
price?” asks an auto ad. The order 
may vary somewhat, but it is usually 
the insurance man, the tire dealer, 
the accessory fiend, and a half-dozen 
members of the motorcycle squad.— 
Buffalo Express. 


(ietting Acquainted 
A new foreman took charge of the 
shop this particular morning, and 
many of the men had not as yet met 


him. About the 
middle of the ;f— — 
forenoon he was 


making a tour of 
the buildings to 
familiarize him - 
self with the lay- 
out, when on 7 
passing a_ small 
enclosure he saw 
two workmen in- 
side who were sit- 
ting down smok- 
ing. Before he 
had the opportu- 
nity to speak one | 
of the men said: 
“Hello, and what 




















“These City Charitable institutions are doing a 





Profiteer’s Wife—Henry, one of the 
guests has got his pockets full of 
those souvenir spoons we’ve been a 
life-time collectin’. 
areyou doing around here, stranger?” 

“I’m Dodgen, the new foreman,” 
was the reply. 

“So are we, come in and have a 
smoke.”—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.). 


The Late Comer 
St. Peter had had a busy day and 
Gabriel had not loafed any himself. 
Throngs had visited the gate and 
been looked over. 
Those who answered 


their ques- 
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great work, Mandy!” 
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tionnaires successfully and satisfac- 

torily were admitted. For others it 

was, “Going down!” 

Finally, when the books were about 
to be closed for the day, a soul that 
had belonged to a newspaper man 
when on earth came puffing along. 

“What’ll we do with him—the 
books are practically closed for the 
day?” said Peter to Gabriel: 

Before Gabriel had had time to an- 
swer, the shade of the journalist 
timidly spoke up: 

“You might label me ‘Too Late 
to Classify,’ and let me in anyway. 
I can’t go to the other place—I for- 
got my fire badge.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 









Pat's New Eye 
“Why aren’t you wearing the glass 
eye you bought, Pat?” 
“An’ why shud Oi? Oi paid five 
dollars fer it an’ Oi can’t see a dom 
bit better wid it than widout it!” 


Waste of Energy 

An Arizona cotton grower, in dis- 
charging one of his negro hands, 
was lamenting his hard luck. ‘“Cot- 
ton has gone to the dogs, this year, 
George—I’m a big loser.” 

“Yassah,” returned the darky, “I 
reckon you is, boss.” 

“And,” went on the grower, “I’m 
out all the money I’ve paid you 
for wares, and the grub you've 
eaten besides.” 

‘*V aneahk,’* 
agreed the darky, 
| “If guess you is, 
white folks.” 

“Well, confound 


\ you,” growled the 


; grower, “you 
Aw don’t seem to be 
\\ worrying your 
\\ head any!” 

“Lawdy,” re- 
turned the darky. 
“Ain’t a bit of use 
of me an’ you both 
worryin’ ’bout the 
same thing, is 
they?” 
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Dolling Up the Tractor 

“Is your boy making himself use- 
ful on the farm since he got out of 
college?” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Cobbles, “but 
I’ve painted the tractor a bright red, 
put a big horn on it and hung a 
license tag at the rear, and I’m 
hoping that after a while I’ll be able 
to persuade Sam to drive it occasion- 
ally instead of a sport car.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


A CHANGE OF Spirit—“‘Crimson 
Gulch has quieted down since the old 
days.” 

“Yes,” replied Cactus Joe. “One 
of the boys got ambitious the other 
day and started to shoot up the 
town.” 

“What was the result?” 

“All the boys rushed from the soda 
fountain and wanted to know whose 
tire had blown out, and whether they 
couldn’t help fix it.”—Washington 
Star. 


OPTIMISTIC THOUGHT — There’s 
one nice thing about your enemies: 
They never borrow money from you. 
—Linn County (Mo.) Budget. 





“No. No oysters, lady, only cockles 
and whelks. We only ’as oysters when 
there’s a R in the month. 

“R in the month? And ’ow do you 
spell Orgust?”—London Opinion. 
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“Anatole, somebody’s knocking.” 
“Don’t answer, then they'll think we 
are on the Riviera!”—Le Pele-Mele. 


KNOW A LOT OF ’EM—“He should 
have paid more attention to his 
arithmetic when he was in school.” 

“Why?” 

“He could have counted his golf 
score properly.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


HER PREROGATIVE — Heck—Have 
you decided what you are going to 
call the baby, old man? 

Peck—Yes; I’m going to call him 
whatever my wife names him.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Twice GuILty—“Did the traffic 
cop arrest you?” 

“Twice,” replied Mr. Chuggins. 
“When I couldn’t stop he arrested 
me for speeding, and when I finally 
stopped and couldn’t start, he ar- 
rested me for blocking traffic.”— 
Washington Star. 


CONSIDERATE—“Would you mind 
driving a little slower, old man?” 

“Not getting scared, are you?” 

“Oh, no, nothing like that, but I’d 
hate to take an unfair advantage of 
my life insurance company.”—New 
York Sun. 


KEEPING THE FISH—“For good- 
ness sake,” cried Mrs. Hemmandhaw, 
“who in the world put that chunk of 
ice in the aquarium?” 

“I did,” little Laura admitted. 

“Why in the world did you do 
that?” 

“IT am doing like the man at the 
butcher shop.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He always puts ice in to make 
the fish keep longer.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 
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Her Information 

“I do hope that you keep your 
cows in a pasture,” said Mrs. Newly- 
wed, as she paid the milkman. 

“Yess’m,” replied the milkman, 
“Of course we keeps them in a pas- 
ture.” 

“I’m so glad,” gushed Mrs. Newly- 
wed. “I have been told that pas- 
teurized milk is much the best ”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A LEVEL HEADED CAR—Irate Mo- 
torist—Say, this darned car won’t 
climb a hill! You said it was a fine 
machine! 

Dealer—I said: “On the level it’s 
a good car.”—Science and Invention. 





SOMETIMES—A man will promise a 
woman or a baby anything to keep 
them quiet. Sometimes he delivers 
the goods in the case of the baby.— 
Russell (Kas.) Record. 














“Have you given up your motor?” 

“Yes, it was too expensive!” 

“I shouldn’t have thought a car was 
too great an expense for you.” 

“Oh, the car wasn’t—it was the dam- 
ages I had to pay to the people I ran 
over.”—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
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“Do you know the latest dance?” 


“No. I didn’t go out of the house 
yesterday.” — Meggendorfer Blaetter 
(Munich). 
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Nuts for Him 


“Golf must be a very amusing 
game.” 
“Well,” returned the novice, “it 


hasn’t made me laugh yet, but my 
caddie appears to get a great deal of 
quiet fun out of it.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

PAID IN’ FuLL—An_ English- 
‘nan and a Scotsman were trav- 
eling north together, and to pass 
the time indulged in a game of 
nap. On settling up at Carlisle, 
when the Englishman had to get out, 
it was found that he owed the Scot 
one shilling and sixpence halfpenny. 
He paid the one shilling and six- 
pence, but found that he had no 
ccppers. 

“A-weel,” said the Scot, “never 
mind, I’ll just be takin’ your evenin’ 
paper.”—Los Angeles Times. 


A REBATE—“You have to pay your 
hired hands a great deal of money.” 

“More’n I could afford,” said Far- 
mer Corntassel, “if me and my boy 
Josh didn’t get some of it back playin’ 
pinochle every Saturday night.”— 
Washington Star. 


OL_p Sturr—Sillicus—Ah! mar- 
riage is a lottery. 
Cynicus—Old stuff, my bey. Nowa- 


days it’s a game of skill.—Town 
Topics. 


His SUN AND AIR — “Now that 
your boy is out of college, is he help- 
ing you on the farm?” 

“Not enough to notice,” said Mr. 
Cobbles. ‘“He’s given the old home 
place a fancy name he found in a 
book, and invites his colleges friends 
out to spend what he calls week-ends, 
but me and the hired men are keep- 
ing the same hours we always did.” — 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Too LITTLE SPEED—“How fast can 
your car go?” 

“Just fast enough,” replied Mr. 
Chuggins, “‘to break the road rules, 
and not fast enough to keep ahead of 
the cop.”—Washington Star. 


REDISCOVERED—F. C. Comstock, 
tonsorial artist and baseball magnate, 
has been washing the ceiling in his 
shop and finds the original color was 
white. The color will be recalled by 
many of our older residents.—Mes- 
hoppen Enterprise. 


GREAT DEVELOPER—“‘Have you had 
much experience in a jazz orchestra?” 

“Five years ago I was a physical 
weakling.” 

“Well?” 

“Feel my muscles now!”—Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 








Wrongly Catalogued 
The politician rushed past the of- 


ficial Cerberus into the editorial 
sanctum. 

“What do you mean by insulting 
me as you did in last night’s 


Clamor?” 

“Just a minute,” replied the edi- 
tor. “Didn’t the story appear as you 
gave it to us—namely, that you had 
resigned as city treasurer?” 

“It did,” admitted the politician. 
“But you put it under the head, 
‘Public Improvements.’ ””—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


OPpTIMISM—When the time for 
grapes comes along figs will have 
gone, and when grapes are finished 
pecans will be here, so we aren’t as 
disconsolate as we might be.— 
Thomasville (Ga.) Times-Enterprise. 


TRUE—‘She’s been our servant for 
the last twenty years.” 

“Good gracious! One of you must 
have a lovely disposition.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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“You will have to pay in advance, becaus2 the 
Amusant (Paris). 


boat leaks.”"—Le Journal 
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THE POLO CRAZE SPREADS 


The Browne-Smiths v. Surbiton-Jones compete for the Surbiton Polo- 
Croquet Championship.—London Opinion. 
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The Limit of Valor 

The swain and his swainess had 
just encountered a _ bulldog that 
looked as if his bite might be quite 
as bad as his bark. 

“Why, Percy,” she exclaimed as he 
started a strategic retreat, “you al- 
ways swore you would face death for 
me,” 

“I would,” he flung back over his 
shoulder, “but that darn dog isn’t 
dead.”—London Opinion. 


‘LEETOTATISM—AIl teetotal drinks 
are abominable things, but none is 
so abeminable as the teetotal drink 
that is bottled and labeled and col- 
ored like, and called ale. It holds 
not only the physical danger of being 
a dispiriting and gassy concoction, 
but the mental danger of being mis- 
taken for a rational drink. It is an 
awful thing to have the pleasant an- 
ticipation of a glad heart and then to 
experience a stomach-ache. — The 
Bodleian. 


A LonG Way—It is still a long 
way to normalcy when a lot of girls 
who were satisfied with porch swings 
last year are insisting on automo- 
biles.—Sacramento Union. 


GETTING A START—“Why is it cus- 
tomary to have weddings in June?” 

“It’s a wise custom. The young 
couple needn’t start off with a coal 
problem, anyhow.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-J ournal. 


DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT— Mrs. 
O’Brien—They say it’s not polite 
te be helped twice, Mr. Flaherty, 
but ye’ll take another piece of my 
cake, won’t ye? 

Fleherty—Indade Oi will that, 
Mrs. O’Brien. Shure, it’s the height 
av politeness to ate a sicond piece 
av such cake as_ this.—Boston 
Transcript. 








Diogenes in Town 

Diogenes was peering about the 
byways of New York. In his hanv 
he bore an electric searchlight. 

“What are you looking for now, old 
fellow?” someone asked, “an honest 
man?” 

“No,” answered Diogenes. “I’ve 
lost a prescription.” — Vancouver 
Province. 


ONE TRAVELER’S REMARKS—“The 
road to hell is paved with good in- 
tentions,” says the proverb, but, as a 
modern politician has remarked, the 
beauty of the pavement does not im- 
prove the destination—The Bod- 
leian. 


RANK EXTRAVAGANCE—/nsurance 
Agent—But you surely agree to tak- 
ing out an insurance policy to cover 
ycur burial expenses? 

Wily Scot—Na, na, mon; I micht 
be lost at sea!—The Passing Show 
(London). 


OVERHEARD — Hilda —I simply 
adore Nature. I just love birds and 
flowers. 

Willie—On hats, I suppose.—Lon- 
don Answers. 
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Fond Mother—Don’t you wish you could paint as well as that, Clarence? 
Clarence (firmly)—I can.—London Mail. 
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“What do you think of ’em, sir?” 
“Well, I dunno nuthink abaht ’em, but from wot I can see, well, thank 
’eaven only one uv ’em can get in.”—London Opinion. 








Describing Him 

“How is your new hired man, Les- 
ter?” 

“He’s the kind of a feller,” replied 
Farmer Flumlegate, “that when he 
sets down is entirely unmoved by 
criticism.”—Boston Transcript. 


DISQUALIFIED — “‘I’m_ sorry, Mr. 
Timpany,” said the leader of the 
brass band to the bass drummer, 
“but we shall have to dispense with 
your services.” 

“Why ?” 

“You ask me why? A man who has 
grown so fat that he can no longer 
hit the middle of the drum asks me 
why ?”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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LEARNING Fast—Three negroes 
got mixed up in a quarrel and were 
locked up. Next morning they ap- 
peared before the judge. The first 
was given three months, and becom- 
ing abusive upon hearing his sen- 
tence, the judge increased it to six 
months. The second was given six 
months, because he, too, was abusive. 
The turn of the third man came. 

“Now,” said the judge, “what have 
you got to say?” 

“IT sure ain’t got nuffin’ to say, 
judge,” he said. “Three months 
plenty nouf for dis nigger.”—Los 
Angeles Times. 


SOURCE OF OPINIONS—“What are 
your opinions on this subject?” 

“I’m not sure,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “A lot of mail has come 
in from my constituents that I 
haven’t yet had time to open.”— 
Washington Star. 
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English as It Sounds 

Here is a singular incident show 
ing how easy it is to mistranslate an 
overheard remark. 

Said Mrs. A, one of the overhear- 
ers: “They must have been to the 
z00, because I heard her mention ‘a 
trained deer.’” 

Said Mrs. B: “No, no. They were 
talking about going away and she 





said to him, ‘Find out about the 
train, dear.’” 
Said Mrs. C: “I think you are 


both wrong. It seemed to me they 
were discussing music, for she said, 
‘A trained ear’ very distinctly.” 

A few minutes later the lady her- 
self appeared and they told her of 
their disagreement. 

“Well,” she laughed, “that’s cer 
tainly funny. You are poor guessers, 
all of you. The fact is, I’d been out 
to the country overnight and I was 
asking my husband if it rained here 
last evening.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE STAGGER TODDLE — Algy — 
Parker, I’m ruined socially! Last 
night at the ball I drank too much 
and staggered into everybody. 

Valet—Scarcely that, sir. Every 
one’s talking of you as inventing a 
new dance.—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


KEEPING DOWN H. C. L.—Scot— 
Whit dae ye chairge for a hair cut 
th’ noo? 

Barber—Eight pence, sir. 

“And hoo muckle for a shave?” 

“Four pence, sir.” 

“Then gie ma heid a shave.” 

—Edinburgh Scotsman. 











First Sea Dog—That’s six you’ve 
had. 

Second ditto—Tisn’t—it’s five! I 
had to go astern in that bunker—then 
I had one shot hard aport—another 
on the starboard tack, an’ finally "bout 
ship, so ’tis five—London Opinion. 











WITH THE COLLEGE WITS 
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“Lizzie’s awfully thin.” 


“Yes, instead cf ‘bathing’ she merely 
polishes up the bones.” — Chicago 


Phoenix. 


Oh! 


[ AST Sunday 

4 I tock my girl fcr 
A ride 

In my new flivver. 
She said that 

She was cold 
So... we stopped 
And. . 

Got a roke from the 
Carrier and 

I bundled her 

All up. 


This Sunday 

She 

Went riding 

With Jack... ! 
—Brown Jug. 


Irresponsible 





Worshipful He—Your lips were just 
made to kiss. 

Modern She—Did I really make such 
a good job of it?”—Virginia Reel. 





It Happens in Spring 
“Someday you'll be 
fat, dearie. .. .” 
“Yes, and someday 
you'll be bald... .” 
“And you'll dye 
your hair. . ’ 
“And you'll wear 
a toupee... .” 
SMACK! 
“But what do we 
care!!” 
—lowa Frivol. 


Street Episode 
You walk faster; 
They look back. 
You walk past; 
They look up. 

You look back; 

They look, too. 

You walk slower; 

They walk past. 

You have hopes; 

They look back. 

You walk faster; 

They stop 

And wait for those 
guys behind. 

—Bowdoin Bear 


Skin. 








\ Big Job 

Fond Parent— 
What is worrying 
_—{ you, my son? 

Willie—I was just 
wondering how many 
legs you gotta pull 
off a centipede to 
make him limp.— 
Washington Sun 
Dodger. 
































After the House 
Party 

“Some thieves held 
me up last night 
and robbed me of my 
last cent. 

“That so! How 
much did they get?” 

“My last cent.”— 
Washington and Jef- 
ferson Wag-Jag. 
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Sane The Condition 
“T heard that Jerry took a Follies girl to Barry—Bet ween 


the basketball game.” 


“Yes. She said she didn’t see how the 
fellows get away with this bare-leg stuff. 


the two of us what 
do you think of her? 


She tried it in New York and landed in Jerry—Not so 


jail..—-Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 
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good. But alone... 
I’d love her.—Bow- 
doin Bear Skin. 
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$1000.00 in Cash 


Cut out these Smiling 

Faces. They are worth 

money to you. Watch 

for other Smiling Faces 

in JUDGE advertise- 

ments from week to 
week. 





for Smiling Faces! 


JUDGE wants to see everybody happy this winter. That’s 
why, besides publishing America’s Great Humorous 
Weekly, we are offering cash awards totaling $1000.00. 


Look at the five smiling faces on this page. Isn’t their 
joy contagious? Don’t you want to smile with them? 


Save these faces. They will count five points. They 
will help you win a share of the $1000.00. 


Watch your local paper for other smiling faces; look 
carefully through every magazine and newspaper you pick 
up. Remember that every smiling face from any adver- 
tisement may be entered, but no single advertisement will 
count for more than 5 points. 

Read the conditions below. The contest is open to 
everyone. It is the most fascinating and joyous contest 
ever conducted by anyone, anywhere. 

This contest, together with JUDGE’s own smile-build- 
ing, joy-giving qualities, will lead right up to 


Judge’s 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 


Watch JUDGE next week for the names of the distinguished committee 
that will help make JUDGE’S National Smile Week a tremendous success. 


Here are the Rules—Read them carefully. 


1. Each smiling face clipped from any magazine 4. This contest is open to you whether you are 


or newspaper advertisement will count as a a subscriber to JupGe or not. It is not 
point in Jupce’s National Smile Week Con- necessary that you buy the magazine in order 
test. To the persons who send the largest to enter the contest. 

number of smiling faces clipped from any ,. 


5. Employees, or members of the families of 
the employees of the Leslie-Judge Company 
are barred from this contest. 


magazine or newspaper advertisement pub- 
lished on or before midnight, February 12th, 
the following cash prizes will be given: 


For the largest number- - - $500.00 6. Check will be mailed to the winner as soon as 
For the second largest number 250.00 the winner is determined. 

For the third- - - - - - 100.00 

For the fourth - - - - - 50.00 7. In the event of ties, prizes identical in charac- 
For the next ten, each - - - 10.00 ter with that offered will be given to each 


of those so tying. 


tw 


Clippings made from now on, from any news- 
paper or magazine advertisement, either 8. The name of the winner will be published in a 
current or back numbers (no more than five number of JupGe issued during April, 1922. 
points will be allowed from any one adver- : 
tisement) may be entered. The same ad- 
vertisement in any magazine or newspaper 
may be used but once by any competitor. 


9. Address all clippings, with the total number 
of faces indicated on each package to “Chair- 
man, JupGe’s National Smile Week Com- 
mittee,” 627 West 43rd Street, New York 


3. Clippings must be mailed on or before mid- City. Clippings will not be returned. All 
night of February 13th, 1922, when the con- inquiries regarding this contest should be 
test closes. Don’t send any clippings until addressed to the Chairman accompanied by a 
you send them all. stamp for reply. 





























e Private Stocks 


last twice as long 
and taste much bet- 
ter when blended 
with this delightful 
drink. 
For cocktails— 
superb! 


“Original Recipes” 


our new booklet that 
tells how—sent free 
upon request. 
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Restaurant & Wine Co. 
476 West B'way, New York 


Local Distributors Desired 











The Third Eye 
(Continued from page 20) 
of Bunkdustani who reigned about 
five hundred years ago who issued his 
celebrated dictum that “Public office 
is a private snap.” He was beheaded 
for practicing what he preached. 
The Punkblab himself had written 





Maver Paawe 


PITY THE POOR ELEPHANT 


KLEPHANTS don’t have a chance 
4 To be tidy, for their pants 
Always bag about the knees 


| Making them quite ill at ease. 


If their trousers could be creased, 


| They’d feel happier at least. 


And if trunks were ironed as well 
Elephants would be quite swell! 








this constitution for his subjects, and 
it contains many wise provisos, some 
of which have lately crept into our 
jurisprudence. 

Article XII, for instance, prohibits 
bathing except for medicinal and non- 
cleansing purposes. Thetub in which 
the bather immerses himself is to 
contain only one-half of one per cent. 
of pure running water, the rest to 
consist of dishwater. This article was 
followed by provisions for strict pen- 
alties for those caught boot-legging 
a bath in a river or on the seacoast. 

That history repeats itself is a 
commonplace, but the soul of the wise 
and unfortunate Punkblab of Bunk- 
dustani goes marching on. 


UR wise and beneficent witch- 
hunters have turned their altru- 
istic activities in the direction of the 








7444 LEARN PIANO! 
; This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one~ er usua 
Dr Quinn's famous Written Method 
is endorsed by leading musicians and 
head« of State Conservatories. Suc 
» cessful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete plece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers 
old or young. All music tree. Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, 
Studio JW-31, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 








morals of “movie” actors and ac- 
tresses. An incident or two in Cali- 
fornia has attacked their nostrils. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the 
celluloids are under suspicion. It 
seems they do not lead the sedate and 
cleanly lives of brokers, rug-beaters, 
Congressmen, automobile manufac- 
turers and proofreaders. 

They—the movie folk—have made 
big money so fast that they actually 
spend it as they see fit. And what 
is more—and that is the flagrancy of 
it all—they enjoy themselves every 
hour in the twenty-four when not 
working! 
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“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 
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Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and eo1q water §2 UP 


Rooms with bath $3.50 UP 
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As well as service a la carte 
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Why can’t these folk live like 
other ordinary’ get-rich-quickers? 
The broker, the Congressman, the 
rug-beater, the automobile manufac- 
turer, the proofreader, the soft-drink 
magnates as soon as they are free of 
the cares of the day give up an hour 
or two to meditation. Their evenings 
are given over to Good Works, their 
Sundays to uplifting and upheaving. 
Is it not true that every Congress- 
man, for instance, is working night 
and day for our invalided heroes? 
Do not all rich rug-beaters take an 
orphan from Austria and teach him 
or her the heroic private lives of 
George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton? 

Every moving picture actor you 
see is on his way toan orgy. Shame! 
Shame! 





Drawn by EMMETT WATSON. 


Husband: I see that the Soviet Government is trying to place an order 
in this country for five hundred thousand boxes of soap. ; 

“But I thought the very idea of soap was distasteful to the Russians.” 

“That’s true, but they are badly in need of the boxes for their orators.” 
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\ RAE Peden oe 
“I come almost shootin’ at you over yonder in that 

thicket, Boss, but I says to myself, ‘Nigger, there 
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ain't no such animal. CHOCOLATtLS BONBONS 
; _ FRENCH BONBONNIERES 
Cutting Down Cobb | y! By nen _ FRENCH BONDONNIE “r- 
: Ss OC a6t ft. oT, OD LL Monet 
(Continued from page 7) (caused, per- CTY ULCTOCHUL at Shitty th We £ 
“If Cobb can’t do better than haps, by lack NAS York : 
cinema 


that,” she said, as she took his new 
volume away, “I shall abandon my 
hips to the course of nature.” 

Which reminds me of Philip Hale’s 
remark that any woman would be 
supremely happy if she could control 
the size of her hips. 

: resently I heard a sound some- 
thing between a guffaw, a snort and 
a sniffle. The guffaw, I found, was 
caused by the fact that Cobb is such 
a comical cuss that you can’t keep 
your face straight no matter what 
he’s writing about. The snort was 
caused by the fact that—according 
to my wife—the chief reason he grew 
so fat was because he ate too much, 
and when he took one-third off his 
menu, he took one-third off his per- 
son. The sniffle was because he says 
you can’t grow thin if your lips touch 
liquor—and my wife certainly does 
make marvelous home brew. Now, 
declared my wife, she doesn’t eat 
too much. She’s a very small eater 
(which I’m bound to confess is true). 
She can’t very well reduce the size 
of her portions, and it is quite, quite 
too much to ask her—she says—to 
reduce the size of her potions. As 
for cream, fresh butter, hot white 
bread and potatoes, she’s off them 
now. 

“It looks to me,” said I, “as if for 
you it was a choice between hips or 
hops.” 

“There’s no use in your trying to 
make jokes like Cobb,” she answered 
crossly, “because you can’t do it.” 





of nourishment ). 














Cobb picked up 
an old McGuf- 
fey’s Fourth 
Reader, and decided to write a de- 
fense of dime novels, which, he 
rightly says, really cost but a nickel. 
In “A Plea for Old Cap Collier,” he 
has a great deal of fun with “Ex- 
celsior,” and the imbecilic boy who 
stood on the burning deck, and young 
Lochinvar, who performed the aston- 
ishing feat of springing into his sad- 
dle after the lady was in place on the 
croupe, and various of the other stock 
selections with which most of us were 
taught to read. Cap Collier and Sure 
Shot Seth and Old Grizzly Adams 
and the rest of that brave tribe, he 
says, never did such foolish and im- 
possible things, and their deeds were 
never recorded in such _ hifalutin 
language. He calls the old nickul 
librury volumes logical, and says that 
their swift action and sure develop- 
ment answered a real need of boy- 
hood. 

This sounds well, superficially, and 
Cobb makes it amusing. But actu- 
ally it is pure hocum. The impos- 
sibility of Lochinvar’s feat of horse- 
manship matters nothing beside the 
rhythmic swing and gallop of the 
verses, their splendid verve, which 
is a priceless touchstone of taste in 
one’s early years. Besides, to call 
the old nickul librury books logical 
is absurd. They were utterly im- 
possible. “Treasure Island” is not 
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impossible. It has a logical develop- 
ment which does not violate the im- 
aginative conception of reality. The 
old cheap thrillers—and the new 
ones, which are movies—do violate 
it, and consequently are not stimulus 
but dope for the young imagination. 
However, the real fallacy into which 
Cobb falls is the idea that a boy must 
either be fed on a school reader or 
a dime novel. Nonsense! The school 
readers are no more, and no less, im- 
portant than the school arithmetics 
and geographies. A boy’s real read- 
ing is in story books. I had a superb 
time in my boyhood, quite as good as 
Irvin Cobb did, and I don’t believe 
I read five Nick Carter or Cap Collier 
stories the entire time, not because 
I couldn’t, but because so much else 
that was far more interesting and 
far better was put in my way. The 
cheap Western movie is the adult 
answer to minds fed in early years 
on the nickul librury, in spite of the 
fact that Cobb made such a splendid 
recovery. To learn the values of true 
literature, you’ve got to begin young 
on true literature. There is no other 
way for the average mortal. 

Which goes to show that the un- 
restrained humorist can be a danger- 
ous teacher. 


One Tuirp Orr, A PLEA FoR OLD CaP COLLIER. 
By Irvin S. Cobb. Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y. 
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DIAMONDS 


(Many divorces have been caused by the 
unsympathetic lights in the home. Soft, 
harmonious lights will keep peace.—Pro- 
fessor Luckiesh.) 


By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


ADELINE, my teeth I’m grit- 
ting, 
And I’ve borne this much too long, 
For the light, in which you’re sitting, 
Is domestically wrong! 

Don’t you know that some divorces 
For this reason have occurred? 
Though between us that, of course, is 

Quite absurd! 
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Madeline, don’t you remember 
What a rosy atmosphere 

In our courtship last November 
Permeated us, my dear? 

In the moonshine you were charming, 
But in this distressing light 

You look really most alarming— 

Quite a fright! 


That blue lamp may be the fashion, 
But it drives romance away, 
And it puts me in a passion 
With its paralyzing ray. 
Chime in—do—somehow or other! 
Light the chandelier? Great Scott! 
I would send you home to mother 
On the spot! 
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New York ing) 
= : “Light That Failed”! 








Alimony 
“T have just heard 
| news.” 
“Is that so? What was it?” 
“My wife got a divorce!” 
“Did the judge give her any 
alimony ?” 
“I hope he did, I won’t.” 


some good 


Discriminative 
“Do you play golf on the Sab- 
bath?” 
“No, sir; I prefer to play when the 
links aren’t crowded.” 








Dr. Monk—What’s the trouble, Mr. 
Ostrich? 

The Patient—Oh, doctor, I was eat- 
ing my dinner and swallowed the spoon 
—and now I can’t stir! 


The Volstead Urge 


Science | “When I asked Black to let me 
“Does your doctor believe in change | smell the hair tonic he wanted to sell 
of climate?” | me, he laughed at me.” 


“You don’t sample hair tonic by 


“Indeed he does. ou d é 
smelling it any more. You taste it.” 


scribes it.” 
“Where does he send his patients?” 


He always pre- 


“Nowhere. He keeps them at At the Golf Club 
home. He tells them to stay right | “T notice Bim’s wife has taken up 
here where they are, and the climate | the game. How is she getting on?” 
will change for them in less than a | “Fine! She has already acquired 


week,” | all the talking points.” 
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The Matrimonial Remedy | 














BAD 
BREAKS 


























LIFE IS CHEAP IN ERIE—“The 
nineteen game cocks, taken by state 
police last Saturday night TOGETHER 
WITH FORTY SPECTATORS, WERE KILLED 
yesterday afternoon by John Doyle, 
who was selected by the humane 
agent.”—Erie (Pa.) Daily Times. 
(F. H. Suhanek.) 


A VOICE FROM THE DEAD—“Prince 
Krapotkin, DECEASED but a few weeks 
ago, lectures in New York, to An- 
archists, prophesying that twentieth 
century will be marked by uprisings.” 
—Pittsburgh Dispatch. (K. With- 
erom.) 


No DETAIL OF DAMAGE—“Tom 
Padgitt at his residence, Columbus 
and Fourteenth streets, WAS DAMAGED 
to the extent of about $700 BY FIRE, 
at 4:30 Friday morning.”—Waco 
(Tex.) Times Herald. (Morris I. 
Rosenberg.) 


CLEVER FootTworK—‘“At the left, 
you see him in his garden wielding 
a garden hose; at the right, a close- 
up portrait, and below, he is manu- 
facturing levers of a hand-made trac- 
tion engine WITH HIS BARE FEET.”— 
New York American. (George 
Banerls.) 


METALLIC RuBIES—“The Russian 
Soviet government has agreed to pay 
Esthonia 15,000,000 RUBIES IN GOLD, 
as part of the peace agreement be- 
tween the two countries.”—Pitts- 
burgh Press. (Louis Artuso.) 


PANDORA’S Box—“A box of odd 
PIECES OF JEWELRY, SUCH AS CUFF 
LINKS, PINS, COMBS, SWEATERS AND 
HATS was displayed yesterday by 
Mrs. Lucetta Higgenbaum.”—Denver 
(Colo.) Times. (Miss Anne Minne- 
man.) 


DIFFICULT TUMBLING—“The cast 
is excellent. Miss Reed does splendid 
work IN A TRIPLE ROLL which is most 
exacting.”—New York Tribune. (S. 
C. Connolly.) 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modernscientific invention,the 
wonderful new discovery tha 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken [parte together 2 as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
— free. Send name and address today. 

Brooks Appliance Co., (09D State St., Marshall, Mich. 





















































SUCH IS LIFE 

Candidate for flyer’s license—Hang 
it all! I thought I was going to be 
an eagle and here I am a duck, 





Altogether Theoretical 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 
PJrATHER was a Fatalist. When he 

married mother, it was cer- 
tainly the work of Fate for he hac 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 
Mother inclined to the Pollyanna 
theory. She got everything she 
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W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold ini07W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
| they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 













BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 & $5.00 


the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | 4nd portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | the highest standard 
for them. The prices are the same | Of quality at thelow- 
everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 
Francisco than they do in New York. be f-Beagine eo 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name an 
highest oni skilled shoemakers,under | ¢tail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 90 the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- by more men than 
est determination to make the best | 40y other make. 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas Vide 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stam on 
the sole. Be careful to see that it has not been President 




















changed or mutilated. 
aher sale in your vicinity, or der direct W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mas 


wanted in life, including father, so | Theory of Evolution covered all the 
why not be happy? | problems of human life. He could 


Uncle Charles Robert thought the | tell at a glance what everyone was 
in the immediately previous state 
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of existence, and whither they were 
tending. 

Aunt Sarah Rachel measured 
everything by the Theory of Relativ- 
ity. She never explained it to any- 
one for she felt they would not under- 
stand her explanation, but she fully 
understood it. 

Seventeen-year-old Elsie Elizabeth 
was a firm believer in the Theory of 
Reincarnation and she thought she 
was a reincarnation of Cleopatra 
and Helen of Troy. She certainly 
knew all their tricks and a few of 
her own. 

Baby Ruth was the youngest and 
most modern. She believed in the 
Theories of Mother Goose, and who 
knows but that she was the nearest 
right of them all? 


| a 


| Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 




















Drawn by Corns X. SHINN. 


“That’s no volcano, it’s just a corn-cob pipe,” said the wise little Peanut. 
“If you know so much, is the little pipe there a roasting-ear pipe?” asked | Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 


the silly little Peanut. 








and Keeps it Clear 


free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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for every owner of @ 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR se ve 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 








Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 


with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 


scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,”’ and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7}4” in size, 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 




















Now the Fat’s in the Fire 
By BATTELL LOOMIS 


(Newspaper note—A commercial aviator 
advertises that passengers must pay accord- 
ing to weight.) 

F I was so fat that all I could do 

Was waddle and pant, 

Waddle and pant, 

I’d think it reason enough, wouldn’t 
you? 

To diet and bant; 

But I’m not fat and it’s a fact that 

Those that are don’t care; 

To waddle is tough, but it’s pleasant 
enough, 

If you’re only taking the air. 


But the world’s too full of fat men, 
late and soon, 
And so, I take it, the aeroplane’s a 
boon 
For now the fat who would take the 
air 
Will have to employ particular care 
(Since the rate is by weight) 
That they don’t pay the freight of 
an elephant. 
They’ll have to close many a restau- 
rant 
When the fat begin panting to bant, 
bant, bant, 
In order to take the air. 
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Under a Spell 


F an S and an I, and an O anda U 
With an X at the end spell SU, 
And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray what is a fellow to do? 
And if an S and an landaG 
And HED spell side, 
There’s nothing much for a speller 
to do 
But go and commit siouxeyesighe4. 


Unconquerable 
A soldier bold brought back from 
France 
A bride—and his bride’s mother. 
A man that is as brave as that 
Hard fate can never smother. 


Origin of the Species! 
Rub—Everybody I met at the va- 
cation resort was from New York. 
Dub—And everybody I met in New 
York was from somewhere else. 


Use Your Own Judgment 
“T see that your wife has promised 
to give the city a reform administra- 
tion, if she is elected mayor.” 
“Aye, maybe she will, maybe she 
will. She promised to obey when she 
married me, too!” 
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The Far Horizon—As seen by a very young housewife. 
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LESLIE'S WEEKLY contains articles, 
informative and instructive, on current 
events and topics of popular interest—pre- 
sents them while they are at the peak of 
public importance. LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
gives concise discussions which are of practi- 
cal benefit. With broadened vision and a 
comprehensive grasp of things talked about, 
you can converse convincingly and conduct 
your business affairs more intelligently . 

And LESLIE’S WEEKLY is in every 
sense an “all-the-family” magazine with en- 
tertaining features in the form of fiction, 
humor, satire and verse. LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY ‘is world famous for its photo- 
graphic reproductions, artists’ sketches, full 
color covers and inside color pages—in fact, 
nearly half its content is pictorial. 


Judge JUDGE by its clean, bright, happy 
humor and you will agree that there is no 
substitute for fun. 

The nation’s authority on the stage is 
George Jean Nathan's highly entertaining 
weekly page; and there are equally interesting 
reviews of books and the screen. 

(rt is pre-eminent in JUDGE. 
ing artists of two continents are 
contributors. Have you seen René Vincent's 
French creations in color—the other inside 
color pages—the full color art covers un- 
marred by printing? Why not subscribe 
to-day and start a full collection of fifty-two 
you couldn't buy a dozen any other way for 
the same money. 


The lead- 


regular 


FILM FUN is a humorous mirror of the 
screen. One issue is a regular seven reel 
comedy of movieland. 
stars, directors, or the reels themselves is too 
serious for FILM FUN to treat humorously. 

On the other hand, FILM FUN relates all 
the latest studio news and gossip—tells in- 
timate facts about your favorite stars 
chronicles the coming releases 
queries—in short, is a complete and compre- 
hensive review of screenland for the month. 





Nothing about the 


answers your 





Leslie’s 52 weeks 
Judge 52 veeks 


Leslie’s 52 weeks 
Judge 52 weeks 
Film Fun 12 months 





Special Introductory Offers 
Leslie’s or Judge 52 weeks.$7.00 A $6. 75 


$7.00 $10.00 


7.00 Save $4.00 


Foo | $11.75 


2.00, f Save $4.25 


Bargains on Three 


Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks and the 
other two magazines for one year. For 


52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, 
Save 60 cents more. 


to price quoted. 


add $1.55 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. nen $7. 05 


Modern Priscilla. . 


Pictorial Review . 


, oa “f Save $2.30 


Leslie’s or Judge 36) weeks.$4.85) 
”* . 2. rt $6. 95 


American 


Woman’s Home Companion 2.00 {Save $2.40 


Leslie’s or saad 36 weeks.$4. 85) $5 70 


Etude 
McCall’s soaaaaa wee 


. 2.00 
1.00 } Save $2.15 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. 85) $6 55 


Christian Herald. 
Little Folks. . 


2.00 
. 2.00) Save $2.30 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks. 4. 85) $6. 95 


Designer 
Everybody’s. . 


2.00 
2.50 f Save $2.40 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. 7-4) $6. 45 


Today’s Housewife. . 
Youth’s Companion. 


z 50) t 4 Save $1.90 


Film Fun 12 months. 


Leslies 52 weeks 
Judge 10 weeks 
Film Fun 7 months. 


More Big S 


Leslie's or Judge for 


year of: 


Asia 

Boy’s Life 

Boy’s Magazine 
Christian Herald 
Delineator 
Designer 

Etude 
Everybody’s 
Fashionable Dress 
Film Fun 

Forest and Stream. 
Junior Instructor 
Little Folks 
McCall’s 
Metropolitan 
Modern Priscilla 
Outers’ Recreation 
People’s Home Journal 
Pictorial Review . 
Popular Scienge 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas . 
Seribner’s . 
Sunset Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Travel Magazine 
World’s Work 
Youth’s Companion. 


Your Favorite Magazines 


In Attractive Money-Saving Combinations 


2.00 { Save $2.25 


vsot $7.00 


1.40) Save $2.90 


Savings 


36 weeks with one 


$6.45 save $1.90 


5.20 ” 1.65 
4.70 1.65 
9.20 - 1.65 
5.70 sie 1.65 
520 “* 1.65 
5.20 - 1.65 
Wy | i 1.65 
5.95 " 1.90 
5.20 ss 1.65 
6.45 - 1.40 
5.45 1.90 
5.20 4 1.65 
4.45 “ 1.40 
5.70 = 215 
5.30 ' 1.55 
5.70 “ 1.65 
4.45 a 1.65 
5.95 ¥ 1.40 
5.95 a 1.90 
6.45 re 2.40 
. 6.95 = 1.90 
6.95 = 1.90 
945 “ 1.90 
4.20 = 165 


645 “ 240 


6.95 “ 1.90 
5.95 ™ 1.40 


For 52 weeks of Leslie's or Judge, add $1.55. 


Send orders to LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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—a necessity 


West of the 
Mississipp1 


BoC 


25¢ 


16-Ounce 
Container 





NOWHITE NOWATER is even more than a 
perfect hand cleaner for the motorist—it will 
remove ink, paint, grease, grime or dirt on which 
ordinary soap has no effect whatever. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and is just what you have been 
looking for to clean white wood work, painted fur- 
niture and the countless other things about the 


home that clean water will not harm. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


27 Thames Street New York City 




















